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THE OLD COQUETTE. 
A TALE. 
[Translated from the French of M. Imbert. By E. T.j 


AY ADAM D’ELMON was once a celebrated beauty, and 
4 had in her youthful days made many brilliant conquests ; 
coquetry and beauty are generally found to inhabit the same 
mansion; but it frequently happens, that the former keeps 
possession long after the latter has deserted the tenement. 
Thus it was with Madame D’Elmon, her personal charms ex- 
isted no longer but inthe memory of her friends, and her own 
imagination ; she, however, retained the same pretensions ; 
and though she no longer received the same homage trom the 
other sex, she attributed it rather to their want of gallentry, 
than her own ccficieney in point of attraction. Muadane 
D’Elmon had a daughter, who was exactly what her mother 
had been: her complexion blended all the lovely tints of the 
lily, the carnation, and the rose; her fine blue eyes penetrated 
the heart, and her beautiful long eye-lashes shaded their bril- 
liancy from impertinent observation, and rendered them less 
destructive, though not less fascinating. 

Cecilia, on quitting the convent in which she was educated, 
to enter the gay world, dreamed not of love; but the gallant 
Chevalier D’Ervilly taught her heart its first fluttering sensa- 
tion. D’Ervilly had all the timidity of a sincere and delicate 
admirer; he did not seek to inspire her with vanity, by flatter- 
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ing adulation, but endeavoured to win her regard by respect- 
ful attention and silent assiduity ; and in the hope of render- 
ing himself agreeable to her mother, directed all his homage 
to that quarter. Madame D’Elmon was too much elated with 
the distinctioi to perceive the true motive of bis assicuity ; J 
she conceived him a new captive in her chains, and she carried | 
her folly to such a beight, that D’Ervilly found himself most § 
aukwardly situated; he no sooner discovered her weak side, 
than he saw the danger of undeceiving her, and was well con- 
vinced that her v vanity, if once mortified, would prove his 





greatest enemy. In this perplexity he wrote to a friend, of 
whose good sense and many e xeellent qualities he had expe- 
rie need several agreeable p roofs. 

Mons. D’Emicourt was a person of rather singular character, 
shrewd and penetrating, frank and benevolent, and of su fii- 
cicnt conseqrence in the world to render his opinions respected, 
and his society courted. He promised D’Ervilly that he would 
manage the affair for him, and he kept his word; for this pure 
pose ‘he solicited an interview of Madame D’Elmon, which 
was granted; he then, without hesitation, requested her per- | 
mission for his young friend to address the beautiful Cecilia. 
Madame D’Elmon, with much affecied embarrassment, begged 
to undeceive him, assuring hin that it was not Cecilia but 
herself to whom the chevalier was desirous of paying bis de- 
voirs.. It was in vain D’Emicourt persisted in his assertion ; 
he found it so difficult to overcome her self-love, that he was | 
provoked to absolute rudeness. “ Good God! Madam,” cried 
M. D’Emicourt, “ on what can you bave. founded such an ab- 
surd idea? For w hat should my youthful friend love you? He 
cannot even remember your former attractions.” “ Possibly, 
Sir,” replied the piqued Madame D’Elmon, “ your friend may 
perceive charms which you have not taste to appreciate; in- 
deed I may, without vanity, assert, that my features are sul as 
attractive as ever. Come, criticise them, if you please,” and 
she put cn one of her most languishing looks: “ My eyes, 
ior instance, what think you of them :” “ ‘They are large, 
but they have no expression.” “ Oh, you wretch! what is it 
you say? Why the Count D’Ermine, that Paris among god- 
desses, has sworn a thousand times, that he never saw such exe 
pressive eyes in all his life; but no matter, my nose—what say 
you nowf’ “ Your nose; ‘tis too sharp.” “ For mercy’s 
sake, hold your tongne; M. de Marbeut has made it the sub- 
jectof a sonnet, which all tue world admires. Well then, my 
Mouth?” “& Passable, when your teeth were perfect.” “ Oh 


b 
| 


the brute! why the very same gentleman, who makes verses 
like an angel, has declared in the most sublime language, that 
Capid sports in my lips as in the Jeaves of arose. And then, 
wy shape?” “ Lam no poet, Madan, I prefer plain truth.” 
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«] care not what you prefer, Sir; but every one says I have a, 
frm like one of the graces.” 

Jt was in this manner she ran on, "till M. D’Emicourt, dis- 
gusted with her conceit and folly, bade her adic a in no very 
fattering manner; and returned to his triead, witha faithtul 
count of what had passed. He was vo sooner gone, than 
Madame D’Elmon gave way to the rage she had smothered in 
the presence of her sarcastic visitor; she sent for her daugh- 
ter, loaded her with reproaches, for attempting to ensnare the 
heart of D'Ervilly ; and threatened that, if she gave him the 
kast encouragement for the future, she would shut her up in 
a convent for life. Cecilia was penetrated with grief, and 
wrote to her lover, begging him to discontinue his visits, “til 
the ill-humour of her wotlier was passed over. With all the 
petulance of a disappointed admirer, D'Ervilly few to D’Emi- 
court, and told him that his abraptness had ruined his cause 
for ever. “ Lam sorry if that is the case,” replied D’Emi- 
court; “ and if L have, through mistaken zeal, done you an 
injury, be satisfied [ will leave no stone unturned ’till I have 
found means of making you reparation ; so compose yourself, 
my good friend, and leave all to me.” There was a peculiar 
arch expression in his countenance, which shewed that he had 
something extraordinary in his mind; and D’Ervilly knew the 
goodness of his heart too well to entertain a doubt of his ex- 
erting himself to the utmost in his behalf, and he accordingly 
retired, filled with the most lively hopes. 

On a sudden M. D’Emicourt appeared a new man; he no 
longer prided himself on singularity of appearance; he 
dressed in the newest mode, and frequented all the places of 
fashionable resort; wherever Madame D’Elmon came, D’Emi- 
court was her shadow ; he picked up her fan when it dropped, 
presented her with bon bons, aud was the first to fly for a glass 
of orgeat. In fact, he soon drew on himself the satirical re- 
marks of every company; and it was buzzed about, that the 
old beau and the old coquette would soon make a match of it, 
D’Emicourt knew the world, he cared little for its opinions ; 
he knew Madame D’Elmon, and he got on her blindside. At 
length he ventured on a declaration of love, which the lady at 
first affected to misunderstand. “ How, Sir,” cried she, in- 
observations you once nade ; this is Joining irony to insoleace.” 
“ Alas! Madam,” replied DEmicourt, with a dejected air, 
“can you make no allowances tor the ebullitious of passion ? 
Dare | avow to you, that Lam of the most jealous temper 5 
and, after this avowal, cau you wonder that [ was bart at your 
preference of D’Ervilly ?” . 
Madame was pacified by this apology; she saw a thousand 
aces in D'Luicourt, which she had never perceived before, 
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and uo longer attempted to discourage his advances; ina 
short time she grew so very amorous, that she was in more 
haste for the marriage than her admirer. One day he found 
occasion to insinuate that, aftet what had passed, it would look 
better in the eyes of the world if she consented to the union of 
Cecilia with her lover, previous to the celebration of their own 
nuptials; and, fearful of losing his regard, knowing the pecu- 
liarity of his temper, Madame D’Elmon consented. <A few 
days after the marriage articles were drawn up, Madame added 
her signature, and the happy couple were irrevocably joined. 

At their next interview, Madame D’Elmon addressed D’Ewi- 
court, “ Well, my good friend, the happiness of the young 
people is now, | hope, confirmed ; we have nothing to consider 
but ourown.” “ ‘True, Madam,” returned D’Emicourt, drily ; 
“ it isa subject of infinite importance, and I have given it 
much serious consideration.” “ Well,Sir.” “ Reflection has 
convinced me that I was on the point of acting very foolishly ; 
but it is not too Jate to retract.” “ [Lam at a loss to under- 
stand your meaning, Sir.” “ Well, Madame, IL will be more 
explicit. You are too handsome for me; [ am growing old, 
and, as [ informed you before, am of a most jealous temper ; 
L would not wish to have all the world in love with my wife. 
[ must confess, that the complimeuts of the Count D’Ermine, 
the verses of M. Marbeuf, and all the sublime encomiums la- 
vished on your features and shape, have alarmed me too much 
to allow of my uniting myseif with such a dangerous beauty. 
Above all, Madame D’Elmon,” added he, with a severe look, 
“ the folly you have betrayed in believing D’Erviily your lover, 
and the selfish motive which has at length induced you to give 
him your daughter, have inspired me with such an unfavoura- 
bie opinion of your heart and disposition, that you must ex- 
cuse my taking leave of you with a respectful caution, to be 
Jess vain and credulous in future.” With these words, be made 
her a profound obcisance, and, leaving ber almost choaked 
with rage, returned to his friend, and with him enjoyed much 
mirth on the success of this stratagem. 


—— 





Anecdotes of Lord Thurlow and George Romucy, Lsyq. the 
Painter. 


[from Mr. Hayley’s Life of the latter.] 


ORD THURLOW had a great personal regard for Rom- 

4 ney, and was highly pleased with his conversation, when 
his own affability had so completely dissipated the natural re- 
serve of the painter, that he could not ouly converse, but even 
dispute without apprehension upon points of art with this ex- 
alted 
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alted personage, who was singularly formidable as an antago- 
nist in any conference, from the force of his ideas, and the fear- 
less facility with which he expressed them. His memory was 
richly stored with subiime and pathetic passages frova all the 
great poets; and he loved to expatiate on such as afforded in- 
viting subjects to the pencil. He was willing to encourage 
painting; and expressed a stroug desire of Romney's execu- 
ting for him a large picture of Orpheus and HEurydice frou 
Virgil; but on discussing the subject together, the tdeas of 
the pecr, and those of the paintcr were so diflerent conce 
the mode of treating it on canvas, that Romney despaired of 
pieasing a patron whose fancy appeared to him very far jrom 
being in harmony with his own, and he therefore never began 
the picture. 

[ must try to amuse you, as well as my extreme haste will 
allow, by a little history of Romney, Carwardine, aud the chan- 
cellor. Carwardine asked his great patron to subscribe to the 
Shakespeare, shewing him the papers. 





ning 


Lord Thurlow —What! is Romney at work for it? Me can- 
not paint in that style, it is outof his way ; by God, he'll make 
a balderdash business of it. 

Carwardine-—Y ow lordship does not yet thoroughly know 
Mr. Romney ; for he has such a native modesty, that it pre- 
vents his shewing, before your lordship, his real powers. 

Lord Thurlow.—Have you seen his design? 

Carwardine —No, my lord, he shews it to no mortal yet. 

Lord Thurlow.—t1 should be glad to talk to him about it— 
bring him to dine with me to-day. 

Carwardine.—I certainly will, my lord. 

Carwardine brings tiis dialogue fresh to me. Away we post 
to the Pittore. 

Carwardine.—Romney ! Lhave been talking to the chancel- 
Jor about you, and your great picture; he says you cannot 
paint from Shakespeare. 

Romney.— Does he? I should be glad to talk to him about it, 
for he has some grand ideas in his gloomy head. 

Carwardine.—I rejoice to hear you say so. You shall 
talk with him to-day, for you are already engaged to dine 
with him. . 

Romney.— Are you in earnest ? Bat I cannot go. 

Carwardine—\ ou must go. It is the happiest incident for 
your grand work that could have arisen. 

In short, Carwardine talked the terrified artist into spirits suf- 
ficieat to wake him go, with some pleasure, to this awful din- 
ver, of wuich you shall hear more in my next. 
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Lincoln’s Inn Fields, November 12, 1787. 


You will be curious to know how our friend Romney past his 
day with the chancellor. Carwardine tells me, their dialogue 
was highly entertaining to bim, as they debated several points 
with warmth and spirit on both sides. ‘They had no intruder 
to disturb the trio, and continued with their great host ’till ten 
in the evening. 

Lord Thurlow one day said to the artist, “ Mr. Romney, 
before you paint Shakespeare, I advise you to read him,” and 
it was true that he had probably never read a single act of his 
plays regularly through,—so apt was he to indulge his fancy in 
desultory excursion, and to pursue, without method, the acci- 
dental impression of the moment. 





ERUPTION OF ETNA. 





Copy of a Letter from a British Officer in Sicily, to his Friends 
in Scotland, 


Messtna, April 24, 1809. 


N the morning of the 27th of March, about seven o'clock, 
advices of an eruption of Etnawere conveyed hither by 
a very swift courier, a cloud of black ashes from the mountain 
top, which is 50 miles distant in a straight line. These ashes, 
borne on a hard gale of wind, showered into the town in such 
quantities, that several cart loads might have been collected 
from the streets and house tops. They resembled gunpowder ; 
so much so indeed, that an [rish soldier, in the citadel, called 
out, “ Blood and turf! the wind has blown open the maga- 
zine doors, and here’s all the powder blowing about the bar- 
racks.” 

Svon after day-light, an awful bellowing and horizontal 
shaking of the mountain excited a general alarm among the 
inhabitants of its vast regions. Uncertain where the calamity 
mighi fall, many deserted their houses. This shock was imme- 
diately succeeded by a furious eruption of ashes from the great 
crater, which formed immense clouds, and covered an amazing 
extent of country. So violent was the discharge, that a vast 
quantity overspread the country, many miles to windward ot 
the spot whence they issued. 

On the evening of the same day, an eruption of lava took 
place at a short distance below, whose terrible stream flowed 
down the mountain about three miles, and then divided into 
two branches. This voleano soon ceased burning, and anether 
broke out next day, with greater fury than the ioraicry, about 
five 
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five miles lower down, at .a place called Monte Negro. This 
one displayed three vast columns of flame and smoke, and its 
lava extended, in a few days, across the woody region, to the 
distance of three or four leogues. Hitherto we have heard of 
no guide bold enough to conduct the curious traveller as far as 
either of these eruptions, because of the vast and deceitful 
heaps of snow and ashes scattered about the two upper regions 
of the mountain ; nor has any person, I believe, been yet so 
rash as to ascend higher than one which broke out two hours 
afier the first alarm, about twelve miles below Monte Negro, 
and cight west of Lingua Grossa, a town on the north-east 
side, near the foot of Etna. This eruption has formed a row 
of craters, within a space of about two miles, forming, with 
the others, an irregular line, running in a north-east direction 
from the top of the mountain. 

From the dark bosom of a wood of tall firs and huge oaks, 
spread over steep and craggy hills and close valleys, conceive 
twelve craters or mouths, two unceasingly, and the rest at in- 
tervals, with a noise like a tremendous chorus of several thou- 
sand cannons, muskets, and sky rockets, discharging flame, and 
showers of burning rocks of various forms and all magnitudes, 
from several yards in diameter down to the smallest pebble, 
which according to their weight and bulk, ascend from 200 to 
1000 feet. The two forementioned craters, (ot rather double 
crater) the lowest of the row down the mountain, formed the 
principal object of this awful and magnificent scene—they 
were the only craters which did not seem to labour. Their 
joint emissions had encompassed them with a black oblong hill 
of ashes and lava stones; SO yards above the top of which 
their mingling flames furiously ascended, in one immense 
blaze, which seemed 100 yards in breadth. Amidst this blaze, 
vast showers of rocks, rising and falling, were continually pass- 
ing each other. About the middle of the whole line of era- 
ters was situated one, which laboured the most, and made the 
loudest, the heaviest, the highest, and the most dangerous dis« 
charges: from the rocks of which our party twice narrowly 
escaped, one or two of considerable size falling within a pace ; 
of us. I think the lava flowed only from a few of the chief 
craters, particularly the duuble one. 

Duviag the emissions of rock and flame, the boiling matter 
was seen, in slow undulating waves, issuing through the sides, 
close to the bottom of the black hills of ashes. ‘The double 
crater appeared completely isolated by the lava of the others. 
Just below it, all the lavas nating formed one grand stream of 
various breadths, from half a mile-to 50 yards, which leaving 
the tir wood, pursued its destructive course dowiu a rocky part 
of the mountain, iuterspersed with oaks; until, about five miles 
below the double crater, it entered some vineyards, after di- 
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Lincoln’s Inn Vields, November 12, 1787. 


You will be curious to know how our friend Romney past his 
day with the chancellor. Carwardine tells me, their dialogue 
was highly entertaining to bim, as they debated several points 
with warmth and spirit on both sides. ‘They had no intruder 
to disturb the trio, and continued with their great host till ten 
in the evening. 

Lord Thurlow one day said to the artist, “ Mr. Romney, 
before you paint Shakespeare, I advise you to read him,” and 
it was true that he had probably never read a single act of his 
plays regularly through,—so apt was he to indulge his fancy in 
desultory excursion, and to pursue, without method, the acci- 
dental impression of the moment. 





ERUPTION OF ETNA. 
Copy of a Letter from a British Officer in Sicily, to his Friends 
‘ in Scotland, 


Messina, April 24, 1809. 


N the morning of the 27th of March, about seven o'clock, 

advices of an eruption of Etna were conveyed hither by 
avery swift courier, a cloud of black ashes trom the mountain 
top, which is 50 miles distant in a straight line. These ashes, 
borne on a hard gale of wind, showered into the town in such 
quantities, that several cart loads might have been collected 
froin the streets and house tops. They resembled gunpowder ; 
so much so indeed, that an Irish soldier, in the citadel, called 
out, “ Blood and turf! the wind has blown open the maga- 
ziue doors, and here’s all the powder blowing about the bar- 
racks.” 

Soon after day-light, an awful bellowing and horizontal 
shaking of the mountain excited a general alarm among the 
inhabitants of its vast regions. Uncertain where the calamity 
mighi fall, many deserted their houses. This shock was imme- 
diately succeeded by a furious eruption of ashes from the great 
crater, which formed immense clouds, and covered an amazing 
extent of country. So violent was the discharge, that a vast 
quantity overspread the country, many miles to windward ot 
the spot whence they issued. 

On the evening of the same day, an eruption of lava took 
place at a short distance below, whose terrible stream flowed 
down the mountain about three miles, and then divided into 
two branches. This volcano soon ceased burning, and another 
broke out next day, with greater fury than the iormer, about 
five 
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five miles lower down, at .a place called Monte Negro. This 
one displayed three vast columns of flame and smoke, and its 
lava extended, in a few days, across the woody region, to the 
distance of three or four leogues. Hitherto we have heard of 
no guide bold enough to conduct the curious traveller as far as 
either of these eruptions, because of the vast and deceitful 
heaps of snow and ashes scattered about the two upper regions 
of the mountain ; nor has any person, I believe, been yet so 
rash as to ascend higher than one which broke out two hours 
after the first alarm, about twelve miles below Monte Negro, 
and eight west of Lingua Grossa, a town on the north-east 
side, near the foot of Etna. This eruption has formed a row 
of craters, within a space of about two miles, forming, with 
the others, an irregular line, running in a north-east direction 
from the top of the mountain. 

From the dark bosom of a wood of tall firs and huge oaks, 
spread over steep and craggy hills and close valleys, concaive 
twelve craters or mouths, two unceasingly, and the rest at in- 
tervals, with a noise like a tremendous chorus of several thou- 
sand cannons, muskets, and sky rockets, discharging flame, and 
showers of burning rocks of various forms and all magnitudes, 
from several yards in diameter down to the smallest pebble, 
which according to their weight and bulk, ascend from 200 to 
1000 feet. The two forementioned craters, (ot rather double 
crater) the lowest of the row down the mountain, formed the 
principal object of this awful and magnificent scene—they 
were the only craters which did not seem to labour. Their 
joint emissions had encompassed them with a black oblong hill 
of ashes and lava stones; SO yards above the top of which 
their mingling flames furiously ascended, in one immense 
blaze, which seemed 100 yards in breadth. Amidst this blaze, 
vast showers of rocks, rising and falling, were continually pass- 
ing each other. About the middle of the whole line of era- 
ters was situated one, which laboured the most, and made the 
loudest, the heaviest, the highest, and the most dangerous dis« 
charges: from the rocks of which our party twice narrowly 
escaped, one or two of considerable size falling within a pace 
of us. [ think the lave flowed only from a few of the chief 
craters, particularly the duuble one. 

Duviag the emissions of rock and flame, the boiling matter 
wis seen, in slow undulating waves, issuing through the sides, 
close to the bottom of the black hills of ashes. ‘The double 
crater appeared completely isolated by the lava of the others. 
Just below it, all the lavas nating formed one grand stream of 
various breadths, from half a mile-to 50 yards, which leaving 
the tir wood, pursued its destructive course dow a rocky part 
of the mountain, interspersed with oaks; until, about five miles 
below the double crater, it entered some vineyards, after di- 
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viding into two branches, the principal one of which advancing 
a mile farther, directly threatened the house of Baron Carri. 
‘Within 200 yards of this house, i it entered a hollow way, which 
it was haped, would turn its course ; but, going on according 
to the direction of the impelling fluid behind, its loose rocks 
rolling off the main body, soon filled up the oileitll ravine, and 
formed a causeway for itself to pass. The other branch took 
the direction of Lingua Grossa, and arrived near the Baron 
Cagnone’s house, whose inhabitants, as well as those of the 
town, were trembling for their property, when the eruption 
ceased. 

The stream sometimes branched off and joined again, form- 
ing islands as it flowed along. Sometimes its banks were 
formed by the sides of ravines; but where the country was 
open, it formed its own, which, from the porous nature of the 
Java, imbibed the cocl air, and soon hardened into lotty banks 
of many feetin thickness. It gradually thickened in advau- 
cing, until about four miles from the crater, when it began to 
assume the appearance of a vast rugged mound of black rocks, 
or stones and cinders, moving almost imperceptibly along. 
By day-light, the appearance of “this amazin; g stream, or moving 
mound, was black, and might be compared toa los 1g tract of 
ploughed ground, moving and smoking along, raised on banks 
trom fifteen to forty feet high. The end of it, however, pre- 
sented a bold front of vivid fire, about fifteen or sixteen feet 
high, and eighty paces in extent. While it moved forward in 
a body, the loose stones and cinder 3, presenting less resistance 
to the stream behind, impelled i ina eons ual sucee ssion from 
the top, rolled crackiug down its rough sloping sides and front, 
advancing bejore the main body, and burning the grass, the 
weeds, and the grape vines, like light troops skirmishing on 
the front and fl anks of an army marching i in solid columns. 

I never sawa pvinting which gave me any thing like a cor- 
rect idea of lava, yet it appears no difficult task. I could dis- 
cern nothing of the fluid part of the stream ; vet, until some- 
what cooled by flowing several miles, it must be liquid immedi- 
atcly underneath the thin light crusted surface. Just alter is- 
suing from 5 the crater, 1 should think it flowed at the rate of 
four miles an hour; balf way down the stream (whose whole 
extent, when the eruption ceased, was about six miles) a mile 
and a half an hour; and so on, gradually deere asing in velo- 
sity to the most advanced part, where its progress was a few 
hundred yards a day. 

The night view of the eruption and stream of ~~“ was truly 

rand and terrifie. ‘Lhe rocks emitted from the craters dis- 
played a white heat and the flames an intense ot ; when the 
adjacent hills and valleys were covered by a shower of rocks, 
aud they appeared for a time beautifully spangled with stars 
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whose silver brightness, as well as that of the burning trees, 
formed a no less admirable contrast to the flames of the crater, 
than did the evening songs of the birds to the bellowing of the 
mountain. The lava was a fancied infernal fire, streaked with 
black and red, presenting a horrid contrast to the dark sur- 
rounding scenery. Here down the rocky slopes, it rolled a ca- 
taract of fire; there it displayed floating mounts crowned with 
imagined fortresses. ‘Trees were seen as if growing from the 
fire, whose parched branches and burning trunks exhibited the 
idea of desolation with all its horrors. 

The country about Lingua Grossa, Pie Monte, and other 
places on that side of the mountain, now lies covered with 
ashes, three or four inches in depth. Though some lands have 
suffered by lava, many have been manure: by ashes, and the 
whole island is freed from the dread of earthquakes for some 
timeto come. Thus we find, 


“ All partial evil universal good.” 


Except the inhabitants likely to suffer, little concern or cu- 
riosity was expressed by the Sicilians. Even the Baron Carri, 
whose house was so much in danger, with superstitious obsti- 
nacy rejected, for a long while, every proposal of the British 
officers for removing his property, ‘ No, no,” he always re- 
plied, “ let it be as God wills it.” At length, however, self- 
interest prevailed ; the solitary walls alone remained. But when 
the lava bad arrived within 200 yards of this deserted habita- 
tion, the eruption ceased, to the great joy of the natives, who 
attributed this mercy to the merits and interference of the 
patron saints, whose inages were daily brought from Castilone 
(a distance of three miles) in procession, during the progress 
of this calamity, and placed, while mass was performed, amidst 
the tears of a wretched multitude, a few yards in front of a 
slow advancing fire. This procession was composed of the 
miserable and ragged natives, of both sexes and all ages, cry- 
ing and sobbing, beating their breasts, tearing their hair, and 
flogging their backs in penance, while the priests were calling 
on all their saints to assist them. On their way to the lava, 
they stopped at the baron’s house, from the baleomwy of which 
the chief priest, with the most violent gestures of grief, deli- 
vered a short sermon, in which he told thei, the eruption was 
a judgment upon their sins, and recommended to them to 
mend their lives, and pray to all the saints to intercede for 
them. Every pause of this discourse was filled with a general 
burst of tears, beating of breasts, tearing of hair, and flogging 
of backs. Il was never more affected by any scene of public 
distress. 
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What mortal dare to think he breathes a single moment 
without divine assistance! How feeble, how insignificant does 
he feel, who stands within 200 yards of these furious volca- 
noes! What must be the pangs of his beart, who beholds his 
earthly property, his native fields, in a few hours irrecoverably 
overwhelmed ! Transitory, compared with this, are all the other 
scourges of the earth. The fertility swept away by floods.and 
tempests, by war and by pestilence, is shortly succeeded by 
smiling plenty. The fields of Austerlitz and Jena, already re- 
vive from their late desolation. Even Spain may perhaps smile 
ere long ; but many successive generations, with hopeless sighs, 
must view the black and barren rocks which have buried the 
native lands of their unhappy forefathers ! 


Se 





Melancholy Narrative of the Life of Mrs. Standevins. 


HE short history of this accomplished and unfortunate 

young woman ts painfully interesting ; but, as the lesson 
which it teaches is full of instruction, a few particulars are 
adde, in the bope, that, as a warning example to female 
youth, her sufferings and melancholy fate may not have hap- 
pened in vain. 

Eliza Evans was the only child of the Rev. Mr. Evans, of 
Malpas, in Cheshire, domestic chaplain to Lord Cholmondeley. 
His character, as given by one who knew him, was, in every 
respect, excellent. He was exemplary and useful in the dis- 
charge of his sacred office, noticed and caressed by the rich 
and the great, for his acquirements and virtues, and beloved by 
the poor for his piety and charities. , 

Eliza lost her mother at the early age of five years, and ten 
years afterwards was bereft of her father. The interval be- 
tween these two deprivations was spent at the best schools 
which Chester and Shrewsbury afforded. Her attainments 
were worthy of the opportunities which she enjoyed. In ad- 
dition to her native language, she became mistress of Freneh 
and Italian, excelled in music and drawing, and attained emi- 
nence in the variety of fancy-work, without having neglected 
the nore usefal acquisition of plain work. She was sent for 
from school to attend the death-bed of her father; he left her, 
at the age of 15, about 800I. under the guardianship of Sir 
Thomas Edwards, of Frodesley. To this little fortune Lord 
Cholmondeley added the life-interest of the leasehold property 
possessed by her father, estimated at from 60]. to 7Ol. per an- 
nom. Her guardian died soon after his curate, and his ward 
continued to reside with Lady Edwards. Some circumstances, 
which, at this distance of time, it were useless to detail, sepa- 
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rated her from the protection of this family, and she left them 
to reside with an old servant and housekeeper of her father. 
It is unnecessary to give any particulars of the early disap- 
pointment of her hopes, Young, accomplished, in some degree 
independent, separated from any near connexions, and wo- 
manly beyond her years, by one imprudent act she plunged 
herself into embarrassments which ended only with her life. 
At this period she became acquainted with Mr. Standevins, a 
young man of 23, the hero, at that time, of the Shrewsbury 
theatre, and who wore the sock and buskin alternately, with 
equal and no mean provincial celebrity. They met at a musi- 
cal party. They were both musical. At sixteen, whilst in 
mourning for her father, she became a wife; at seventecn a 
mother. 

“Her history is now soon told. Her life was what may be 
seen in the green-room of every provincial theatre. Her ta- 
lents were not adapted to the stage ; her figure was little, her 
voice had lost its sweetness, and in particular she could not 
get the better of a timidity which made her never feel at home 
upon the stage. She did not rise above very subordinate parts 
in the theatre; and during the greater portion of her career, 
she was an actress, not from choice, but necessity. She dressed 
her face with smiles, and her person with finery, to enable her 
to still the clamourous craving, and to clothe the nakedness of 
six poor children at home. 

To the wear and tear of the first actor in all parts of a pro- 
vincial theatre, Mr. Standevens’s constitution, originally robust, 
fella sacrifice. As his health, and perhaps his theatrical fame 
and his powers of entertaining decreased, his family increased. 
A long sickness destroyed his only means of helping his wife 
and children, and added to their embarrassments. ‘The lease- 
hold property, the gift of Lord Cholmondeley, had been dis- 
posed of. About two years ago death removed poor Stande- 
vens from the contemplation of poverty and suffering, which 
he could not alleviate. It ought not to be omitted, that when 
separated from his wife by sickness, whilst she followed with 
part of her family the fortunes of the company, this poor 
wan’s letters endeavoured to cheer and support her, and 
breathed unabated tenderness and affection for her and her 
children. 

Mrs. Standevens endeavoured to retain her station on the 
stage, humble as it was, but in vain. Ono the expiration of 
her engagement, it could not be renewed; her strength was 
unequal even to her subordinate parts; the insidious disease to 
which she fell a victim was gradually undermining a constitu- 
tion naturally delicate, and her spirit was completely broken. 
Ou foot, with her children, in rags and wretchedness, she tra- 
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velled from Tidswell, in Derbyshire, in search of her husband’s 
parish. 

Abont a year ago, whilst on this route, she arrived at Hali- 
fax, and entering at night, without any previous intimation, the 
house of a distant female relation of her husband, threw her- 
self and her children upon her protection. But the circum- 
stances of this relative were entirely unequal to such a call ; 
she had for many yeurs taken care of and educated the oldest 
boy, and has continued her kindness to this unfortunate family 
to the present hour. 

Mrs. Standevens and her children lived some time in a room 
in Copper-street, and afterwards about three months in Cross- 
field. Here they were supported by a small allowance from 
her busband’s parish, by her needle, by her teaching a few 
scholars, by the kindness of their relation, and by the casual 
bounty of the charitable. Her disease had now nearly run its 
course ; its lust stage was alleviated, and her passage to the 
grave rendered easicr by medical assistance. A few days be- 
fore her death, she was admitted a home patient of the Hali- 
fax general dispensary, and was relieved from the fund of the 
benevolent society, by the visitor of the district in which she 
lived. She was perfectly aware of her approaching dissolu- 
tion. On the evening on which she died, she said to a poor 
kind neighbour, “ Do not leave me, Martha!” the poor wo- 
man knelt beside her, (the bed was on the floor) and supported 
the dying mo:her in her arms. After having in this situation 
been a short time engaged in prayer, she looked for her oldest 
daughter, who was kneeling at the foot of the bed, and, fixing 
her eyes upon her, serenely breathed her last. Her dying 
words were, “ I bequeath my children to God, and resign my- 
self into hishands!” She thus commended her orphaas to the 
protection of him who is the father of the fatherless ; and 
frusting to his merciful acceptance, gave back her spirit into 
the hands of the widow’s God. 

This is a sorrowful tale, but there are some circumstances on 
which the feelings may dwell with pleasure. The acquire- 
ments of her youth she retained to herdeath. In her accumu- 
Jated distresses they ministered to her support, and mitigated 
the sufferings which they could not remove. She was thus 
enabled to be the instructress of her children, la th several 
towns which the company visited, she taught drawing, and the 
use of the piano-lorie, aud made rafiles of pictures and faney- 
work for the support of her family. Hier quickness in plain-work 
contiiluted to the same end. And when her work failed, or 
was fiuished, she speut ber hours in reading. She more than 
ance altcinpted to establish a school, but the world’s prejudice 
tharred lier success :— Sie had been or was a player!” and 
no Wouder that this laudable purpose failed, Cufortunate 
woman ! 
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yoman ! one single act of imprudence altered entirely the com- 
\) 5 i J 


plexion of her life. Whata contrast do the two portions of 
it present. Though iu the first fifteen years she felt the irre- 
parable loss of a mother, and though her méther’s death ulti- 
mately deprived her of an adviser and a home, her childhood 
and youth were spent, happily and usefully, in the acquisition 
of knowledge, and in the society of valuable friends. The 
last fifteen years present a melancholy and different pictare ; 
but, in circumstances and in society by no means favourable to 
virtue, her character remained without blemish and without re- 
proach. 

And surely it is highly gratifying to find, that the religious 
impressions of her infancy and youth, so far from being ef- 
faced by subsequent years spent in a dangerous profession, and 
marked with a variety of sufferings, were recognized during 
her illness and in her last moments; that they did not forsake 
her amidst the most squalid wrétchedness, or during the most 
acute sufferings; but enabled her, in circumstances of extreme 
distress, to die in peace with humble resignation and hope. 
Five destitute orphans survive her—two daughters, of the ages 
of 12 and 10, and three boys, of the ages of 13, 4, and 2 years. 
The sixth child died five years ago. 

She died of consumption, in an obscure dwelling, at Cross- 
field, in Halifax, and in circumstances of extreme distress, at 
the age of 30, on the 20th of November, 1809. 





MEMOIR of the DUKE of PORTLAND. 
(Concluded from Page 31.) 


HE important question, whether the grant to Sir James 
Lowther of the forest of Inglewood was legal, came on 
to be tried, before the barons of the exchequer, on the 20th of 
November, 1771. ‘The silver-tongued Wedderburne, after- 
wards Lord Loughborough, was the principal counsel for the 
ministry ; and the stern but distinguished abilities of Mr. af- 
terwards Lord Thurlow, were exerted for the duke of Portland: 
when, after a long trial, the grant was found invalid, upon the 
statute of the first of Anne, which says, “That upon every 
grant, &c. there shall be a reserved rent, not less than the third 
part of the clear yearly value of such manor, &c. as shall be 
contained in such giant.” The quit rent reserved in this grant 
was only thirteen shillings and four-pence tor the whole forest of 
Inglewood, which was adjudged by the court to be inadequate 
to the third proportion. 
The duke continued, with bis usual ardour, consistency, and 
spirit, in opposing the ministers upon every measure which 
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tended to abridge the liberties of the people, or to diminish the 
limits of the empire. This conduct secured to him, at the 
time, great popularity of character, the esteem of every friend 
to the constitutioa, and the applause of every admirer of public 
virtue. 

In 1766, he married Lady Dorothy Cavendish, sister to the 
duke of Devonshire, a lady whose exemplary virtues would 
have graced the most exalted station. This connection bound 
him closer to the interests of Lord Rockingham’s party ; and 
he continued to fight the battles of his country against the 
administration until the ever-memorable inmotion of General 
Conway, which compelled Lord North to resiga. 

in the new arrangements the duke was appointed lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and immediately set out for that kingdom. 
Here he had the heartfelt satisfaction of being the instrument 
which granted to that nation complete independence trom the 
power of the parliament of England. 

Upon the marquis of Lansdown’s coming into power, the 
duke of Portland was recalled, after an adininistration of some- 
what more than three months. On the death of the illustrious 
Jeader of the Whig party, the marquis of Rockingham, it be- 
came necessary for them to select a new political chief; some 
of them turned their eyes towards Earl Fitzwilliam, nephew of 
the marquis of Rockingham ; but Mr. Fox, who was the most 
active man of the party, espoused the cause of the duke of 
Portland. He was also reeommended by the privy-council to 
the king, as the proper person to succeed to the treasury ; but 
the king thought proper to prefer Lord Shelburne. The coali« 
tion which took place soon after the duke's return from Ireland, 
however, displaced their opponents, and seated the noble duke 
at the head of the treasury board. But here his grace could 
nat hope to remain long. The king was by no means friendly 
to them, and the friends of Lord North were detested by the 
patriotic part of the nation, for the share they had taken in the 
American war, The cabinet which they formed was of so 
heterogeneous a nature, that politicians of no singular foresight 
were enabled to predict its speedy dissolution. On the one 
side were the duke, Lord Keppel, Lord John Cavendish, and 
Mr. Fox, men who had hitherto invariably supported the liber- 
tiesof the people; and on the other, Lords Carlisle, Stormont, 
and North, whose talents had been uniformly devoted to the 
views of government. Yet it is but justice to the former to 
say, that they supported their principles, even when in place, 
with great resolution, and that the latter deserted their’s. 

The unsuccessful attempt of the coalition ministry to pass 
the bill for regulating our East India possessions, is an event 
well known, ‘They were displaced, and the people soon after 
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manifested their opinion of the coalition, by not electing a 
great number of their friends at the general election. 

We now, therefore, find the duke once more in opposition, 
when his party adopted those half measures, which always tend 
to ruin the persons who employ them. Mr. Pitt had worked 
himself into administration in a way not very constitutional. 
His opponents had a decided majority in the house of com- 
mons; but instead of adopting energetic measures, they had 
contented themselves with unavailing votes, ’till it suited the 
minister to dissolve the parliament; and a very great portion of 
the duke’s friends in the house of commons were unable to get 
themselves re-elected. 

During this contest, an attempt was made by some well 
meaning men to form another coalition between Mr. Pitt and 
the duke of Portland. In this negociation his grace acted a 
very conspicuous part; and from several letters wriiten by him 
on that subject, we find him objecting to the terms on which 
Mr. Pitt came into power, and refusing all terms of concilia- 
tion, unless Mr. Pitt would resign his place, and come in again 
on equal terms with the duke and his triends ;_ but this proposal 
neither suiting the views of the monarch or the minister, was 
rejected. The declaration the duke then made, and the as- 
surances he gave, that he would never sit ina cabinet with Mr. 
Pitt, were as clear and as explicit as possible. 

His grace continued steady in his opposition for some years; 
but in 1792 the world was much surprised to see him elected 
chancellor of the university of Oxford, and that without any 
opposition from the minister. 

The affairs of France bad certainly made a very great im- 
pression on the minds of many in this country, particularly 
those of the highest rank. ‘They saw, or at least thought they 
saw, in the abolition of rank and titles in that country, the 
prospect of very unpleasant events in this; and while impressed 
with those ideas, no man could be surprised to see those who 
possessed such marks of distinction, and who naturally placed 
a high value upon thei, rallying round the government, which 
alone could protect them, and which they were made to be- 
lieve required all the support that every branch of the aristo- 
cracy could give. 

Accordingly in the early part of the French revolution, he 
and Mr. Burke, who had been a kind of political flapper to his 
grace, played the renegade to liberty, and stood up tor the en- 
forcement of the prerogatives of the crown, without regard to the 
liberties of the people. ‘Tne duke lent all his influence to that 
most abominable of all acts against freedom, the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus-—Whenever your laws are not potent 
enough to puuise sedition and treason, or uot sutlicient!y ens 
forced 
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forced by magistracy, there is tyranny and injustice some- 
where. 

During the convenient political scarcity in 1801, the Duke 
for once distinguished himself as a writer. His appeal to the 
country in this case, though not altogether to the heart, was 
most powerfully felt in the bowels of tod many of his country- 
men; not afew of whom lost their health, and many their lives 
in consequence of eating the brown and black bread, which 
the bakers were authorised to make by virtue of the duke of 
Portland’s letter, confirming the report of a scarcity of grain ! 
We believe his grace’s conduct in this instance was more the 
consequence of weakness than ill-design. 

But, as it has been hinted before, his grace’s private charac- 
ter, where he was uninfluenced by party and political connec- 
tions, was far from ungenerous or narrow ; and it is urged as an 
excuse for his grace joining Mr. Pitt, that he wanted not ships, 
colonies, and commerce, but that he stood in need of means, 
money, und patronage. 

Be that as it may, be was always tenderly spoken and written 
of, even by the party he had deserted. To all his family he has 
died like a father—to all his servants and domestics like a 
friend. 

The Jate duke we have heard also took great pleasure in oc- 
casionally conducting strangers about his grounds at Bulstrode, 
without letting them know to whom they were obliged for this 
kindness. 

His resignation took place but a very few days before his 
death, the immediate cause of which was a stone in the blad- 
der; he had been cut by Messrs. Cline and Home about three 
years ago; but on the Monday previous to his decease, he was 
driven by the excess of his sutlerings to endure a second opera- 
tion, which was performed about two o'clock by the same gen- 
tlemen, and for some time was thought to have succeeded, as 
a stone nearly of the same dimensions as the former was ex- 
tracted ; but in less than two hours he was seized with a strong 
spasmodic affection, over the whole body, and a subultus fendi- 
num announced to his attending physicians and surgeons a 
speedy dissolution. He expired about five o'clock, in the 71st 
year of his age. 

About 10 o'clock on Monday, November 6th, his grace’s 
funeral took place ; the St. James’s volunteers mustered in St. 
-James’s square, and afterwards formed a part of the procession 
on this solemn occasion. At eleven the cavalcade set out, and 
proceeded ip Bond-street, on its way to St. Mary-le-bone 
cburch-yard, where the duchess of Portland lies interred, in a 
magnificent family vault, which was erected about 30 years 
since. ‘Lhe hearse was richly emblazoned with heraldic orna- 
ments, and drawn by six horses, followed by seven mourning 
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eoaches, aud several state carriages. The coffin was covered 
with a rich Genoa crimson velvet, and richly decorated with 
silver-gilt nails and eseutcheoas. On the plate was.simply the 
following inscription :—* The most noble William Henry 
Cavendish Bentinck, duke of Portland, died October the soth, 
1809, aged 71 years. 

We have siice heard of an amiable trait in the character of 
the present duke of Portland, on coining to his title and estate, 
which deserves to be made known.- His first act was to do. that 
which his deceased father was prevented, by circumstances, from 
effecting—he settled, by a rent charge on bis estates, 60001. a 
year on his brothers, sisters, and other near relatives. 





UNCOMMON CASE of DEPLETION. 


Communication from Dr. John R. Lucas, of Macklen- 
burg, published in the last Enquirer, in Richmond (Virgi- 
nia,) relates a remarkable instance of the violence aad obsti+ 
nacy of acute inflammation, which is not unworthy of notice. 
The patient was Captaiu James Niblett, of the same county, a 
man thirty yeers of age, of a fall aud plethoric habit of body, 
when in health, and accustomed to daily exercise on foot, of a 
bilious aspect. | His complaint was an inflamunatory affection 
of the lungs. Dr. Lucas visited him at intervals from the 29th 
of May last, to the Sth of August, in the present year; during 
which period blood-letting was almost the only remedy pres 
scribed. Emollient medicines were administered daring the 
time, but merely for the purpose of harmonizing the state of 
the bowcls, and preventing costiveness, Depletion seems to 
have been, from first to last, relied upon by Dr. Lucas; and 
the result of the lancet’s reiterated application afforded the 
nost ainple testimony of its efficacy. The loss of blood susa 
tained by Mr. Niblett was truly astonishing; and we subjoin 
an account of it in the words of Dr. Lucas himself. 

“ From the 28th of May to the 28th of July,” observes Dr. 
Lucas, * Captain Lueas lost, by measurement, 600 ounces of 
blood, and, by weight,* 688 ounces, 6 drachms; being, it is 
presumed, the largest quantity ever drawn from the veins af 
any human being, in the same length of time, by medical ad- 
vice, and for the person to bear it and do well. “He was bled 
50 ditierent times, and the blood, every time, was covered with 
a thick, strong, white coat; and lost trom 4 to 20 ounces each 
lime. He was cupped, and had leeches applied daily, for se- 
veral week s, exclusive of the bleedings at the arm, and the dis- 
charge from the seton.” 


a | ; 
An ounce of blood, by measure, weighs 9 drachms and 11 grains. 
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Answer, by F. W. of Charmouth, to Un Ami’s Charade, inserted October 30. 


IE T your lines don’t misconstrue, 


The pompous PAGEANT comes to view. 


*,* Similar answers have been received from J. French,and J. Ball, 
at Hvershoteschool; W. Petherick, of St. Austel! ; Caroline Caines, Lion’s. 

ate; Charles Caines, at Cerne school; T. Hawker, of Camelford; G. W; 
— aod J. W. Joncs, of North Petherton; C,. Crews, of Newton Abbot; 
S. Duck, of South Petherion; W. Kent, near Cameltord; J. Woodman, of 
North Curry; T Pearse, of Chard; J. Channon, jun. of Ottery St. Mary ; 
and 8. Tucker, of ‘Buyford. 








Answer, by J. Ball, at Eversbot School, to F. C.’s Rebus, inserted the 6th of 
November. 


HE CURTAINS keép us from the cold, 
Your rebus doth the same unfold. 


or We have received the like answer from J. W. of Charmouth; Ca- 
raline Caines, of Livn’s-gate; C. Caines, at Cerne s¢hool; J. Hurd, of Ho- 
niton; W. Fetherick, of St. Austell; S. Duck, of South Petherton; John 
French, at Evershot school; S. Tucker, of Bugford; J. W. Jones, and 
G. W. Jones, of North Petherton; and a young man of Stoke. 





Answer, by T. Pearse, of Chard, to R, Withall’s Rebus, inserted November 6. 
A” APRICOT I’ve brought to view, 


The fruit delicious meant by you, 


We have received the like answer from S. Tucker, Bugford; Tho- 
mas Hawken, of Camelford; G. T. of Plymouth; C, Crews, of Newton 
Abbot; Williaa Petuerick, of Se. Austell; J. Hurd, of Honiton; G. W. 
Jones, and J, W. Jones, of North Petherton; J. Kerby, of Helston; John 

all, and J.'French, at Evershot school; S. Duck, .f South Petherton; 
B, Carvosso, of Cosawes; W. Kent, of Camelford; J. Pitman, of Shepton 
Mallett; J. W.of Charmouth; J. M. Carveth, near Mevagissey ; a youth 
of Mevayissey; J. C. of Thorncombe; Claudius, of Yeovil; a young man 
at Stoke; Caroline Caines, of Lions-gate; Christopher Caines, at Cerne 
sghgol ; and J. Woodinan, of North Curry. 





A REBUS, by ¥. Channon, of Otte ry. 


_- of a month please to set down; 
Next what is bitter let be found ; 

A vowel now coimes in the rear, 

My murthful whole, ye gents. declare. 





A REBUS, by F. C. ‘Hurst, of Wareham. 


King of ancient Troy first name, 
Whom Hercules did raise to fame ; 

Andthen a chief who yoked his car 
For the renowned Theban war; 

Lastly a Grecian king who bore 

Much booty from the Trojan shore: 
Join these rottials, you will find 

W hat is most useful to mankind. 


9 POETRY. 
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THE’ OR EA AR." 


H! who can tell what ills may rise! 
What surows and tumultuous strife! 
What trembling tears may dim the eyes 
Of those now ent’ ring into life. 


Whocan unfold the book of fate, 

And shew the future good or ill, 
Attending man’s uncertain state, 

The pains or pleasures he must feel ? 


Yon orphan maid, whose looks hespeak, 
The child of poverty and. woe, 

Whose tears bedew each pallid cheek, 
As trembling from her eyes they flow, 


Was once the fairest of her kind, 
On whom the charms of Venus smil’d; 
The dawning beauties of her mind 
Pourtray’d her virtue’s favourite child. 


She knew a mother’s kind embrace, 
Caress’d with tenderness and love; 

Peace in her bosom found a place, 
For she was harmless as a dove. 


Her father’s dear and only child, 
To please him was her chief employ ; 
Oft on her youthful sports he smil’d 
And in her plac’d his greatest joy. 


Domestic bliss, affection pure, 
Dwelt in each soft and tender heart ; 
But short the time such joys endure, 
Terrestrial pleasures svon depart. 


To those alone who condescend 
Some gentle pity to bestow, 

Who to the poor assistance lend, 
The orphan tells her tale of woe: 


‘* My father was his country’s friend, 
And Oh! with much regret I tell 
His mournful, melancholy end, 
How he, alas! in battle fell! 


The vict’ry’s won, but he no more 
Keturn’d to share the praises due 5 
While others did his fate deplore, 
His widow mourn’d, and orphan too. 


Misfortune’s sad oppressive hand, 
Unceasiny brought affliction’s ill, 

But ’twas'th’ Almighty’s just command, 
Fach krelt obedient to his will. 


And 
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ag soon the dreadful mandate came, 
hich all must soon or late obey, 
My mother left her earthly frame, 

To bliss her spirit wing’d its way. 





And Oh! as dong asI remain 

A wretched wand’rer here on earth, 
So long my mem’ry shall retain 

How tranquil she resign’d her breath : 


Imploring that peculiar eare, 
‘And wisdoin’s intellectual light, 
Which safely leads from ev’ry snare 
Secure, to guide my fvotsteps right. 


Tho’ now bereft vf human aid, 
To sooth the surrows of my heart, 
I wander a poor orphan maid, 
Oppress’d with. want’s corroding smart. 


One sweet companion of my way 
Have I to cheer the passing hours; 

Yes! smiling hope’s all-cheering ray 
Around me all her blessing pours. 


Taught to confide in that great pow’r, 
Which reigns triumphant over all, 

Resign’d I meet each fleeting hour, ; 
Whatever gloomy cares befall.” 


R. LOOSEMORE. 





Stanzas, composed when on the Road to visit my Child after a short Ab- 


sence, Fuly, 1806. 


From the second volume, lately published, of Poems by Charlotte Richard- 
son, a poor woman, educated at the grey coat schvol, York, who always 
employs her pleasing talents on subjects amiable and excellent in them- 
selves, and such as put to shame the themes of many more splendid and 
popular poets.) 













MAGE of thy father dear, 
My fond bosom’s only treasure ; 
Dost thou know thy mother’s near > 
Will her presence give thee pleasure ? 


Willthy sparkling eyes declare 
Artless love and pure affection ? 

Pleasure wholly free from care, 
Unimbitter’d by reflection ? 


Sweet as light’ning fancy glides, 
Thee, my lovely child, caressing ; 

Then my ling’ ring feet she chides, 
Which so long delay the blessing. 


Now the moments she beguiles ; 
Now I view my darling boy ; 

Gaze with rapture on thy smiles: 
Weep—but these are tears of joy. 


May’st thou be, when riper age 
Hath thy op’ning pow’rs improv’d, 

All a mother’s hopes presage, 

All a father would have loy’d! 





